THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
at the bidding of a single cursory glance. But it has a vital
effect on the course of the history of human thought:
Concerning genera or species, the question indeed whether
they have substantial existence, or whether they consist in
bare intellectual concepts only, or whether, if they have a
substantial existence they are corporeal or incorporeal, and
whether they are separable from the sensible properties of the
things (or particulars of sense) or are only in those properties
and subsisting about them, I shall forbear to determine.
That sentence does not look epoch-making: it looks extremely
dull. But it makes history, and is vital within its course.
Rashdall, a philosopher and theologian as well as an historian,
who was not given to facile enthusiasms, went so far as to say
that outside the pages of the Bible there was no single sentence
in all literature with more widespread and permanent effects
on life and thought. In every scholastic centre it is debated
still.
It is obvious that abstract questions of this kind yield their
treasures more kindly to verbal argument, the cut and thrust
of impassioned debate, than to written composition. Precisely
because this great controversy was the stuff of academic life
in the twelfth century, the method of education was always
dialectical and argumentative, and hence competitive and
exciting. It became far more important for the student to
argue than to write well, a bias underlined by the price of
writing materials. Dialectical debate, the method of every
lecture room outside Chartres, gave an ideal chance for leaping
ambition. By his skill in ranging over the troubled waters of
Nominalism and Realism on the wings of public argument,
the scholar was judged. Let a master stumble over his inter-
pretation of the nature of Universals. Let his pupils harry him
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